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THE PICTURE. 


BY G. E. S. 


THE DENOUEMENT. 

When the two friends landed at Dover, they 
had directed their servant to proceed on to 
Canterbury with the luggage, and there to await 
their own arrival, which took place some two 
or three days afterwards. Their first concern 
was to divest themselves of their picturesque— 
certainly—but, after all, somewhat peculiar 
costume. Having effected a metamorphosis in 
this particular, they proceeded with all despatch 
to the grand business that had taken them 
thither. They were not long in finding the street 
to which the direction of Lieutenant Edward 
referred ; and commenced their enquiries after 
the Mrs. Mayhew already mentioned ; but at 
first,—as was to be expected from the length of 
time that had elapsed since the writing of the di- 
rection card—with but indifferent success. For 
this, however, Norman and his friend were pre- 
pared, and persevered. Their application to a 
shopkeeper, however, was successful. It was a 
linen draper’s shop, and the proprietor of it 
seemed willing to take some little trouble to ans- 
wer the strangers’ enquiries. He was not aware, 
he said, that any lady of that name now lived 
in the town; but he certainly had some slight 
Tecollection of the name; but it must have 
been when he was a mere boy, and the business 
was, at that time, his father’s. ‘I think too,” 
he said, after a pause, “that I have—many years 
ago—taken parcels to a person of that name in 
—— street ; and I am almost certain that we, 


that is, my father, served her funeral—but it 
must be full fifteen years ago. If you will 
please to wait a few minutes, gentlemen, I will 
refer to the books of that date, and that will 
soon decide the question.” 

In less than five minutes he returned with 
an open ledger, and pointed triumphantly to 
the name and address, which exactly tallied 
with Norman’s card. 

Norman sighed.—‘‘ She is dead then, Sir? 
Can you call to mind whether she left any 
representatives ?” 

“Tam sorry to say,’ 
‘that my means of information end here.” 

** Surely,” said Norman, “there must be 
somebody in the place who can give some 
better information than all this amounts to.” 

‘*Oh, never despair,’ answered Charles ; 
“though after all, Norman, I cannot see why 
you should concern yourself so much—so very 
much about it. Suppose you do find out some 
distant relation; what then ?” 

‘* Nor should I concern myself so much about 
it, Charles, but for my conviction that my 
mother did not share my poor father’s fate.” 

“True, true; we must not give it up yet; and 
Ten to one 


said the shopkeeper, 


here is the man to help us out. 
but he knows more of the matter than all Can- 
terbury besides ; let us ask him.” 

Charles led the way, as he spoke, across a 
side path to a corner of a church-yard, in 
which a mound of newly turned earth, and the 
deadened sound of a mattock, proclaimed that 
the old sexton was plying his mournful trade. 

“Did I know Mrs. Mayhew?” he repeated, 
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| after an interrogatory to that effect. ‘‘ What, 
she that lived in ——Sstreet ?—Ah, vast well, 
vast well surelye. Poor old lady! I dug her 
grave with this very tool; would you like to 
see her grave, gentlemen ?” 

“Thank you, no, not at present, but perhaps 
you can tell us something about her family.” 

that I can. I know’d the old lady 
more than fifty years ago, and her mother 
afore her. Her mother’s name was Quaife. I 
know’d um all well, Sir. Her husband, Mr. 
Mayhew, died a good while afore her, and I 
take it there’s none on um left now.” 

‘But had Mrs. Mayhew no other relations? 
None of the name of Edward ?” 

*“Oh yes, indeed ; that was her daughter 
you mean; she what was drowned like, out at 
sea, going to Ingee.” 

Norman turned quick upon the communica- 
tive sexton, and with a fierceness of tone that 
startled both his hearers, demanded—‘* You 
don’t mean to tell me, old man, that she— 
that my—that Mrs. Edward left England with 
the lieutenant when he went out to India?” 

The old sexton was somewhat moved in 
temper by the unexpected turn given to his 
gossip, and a retort was evidently on his lip, 
when Charles hastened to appease him, and to 
explain the cause of his friend’s sudden ex- 
citement. Norman, too, apologized, and with 
considerable emotion, begged the old man to 
tell all he knew about the matter. 

‘Well, Sir,’’ continued the old man, ‘I am 
sorry it should pain you. And so you were that 
little boy ? well, I shouldn’t have thought it; 
the lieutenant was a very different looking 
man; but you have travelled mayhap, and 
that makes a great difference—but, as I was 
saying, Mrs. Edward, your mother, Sir, sar- 
tinly did go out with the lieutenant, and took 
you with her—you must have been about four 
or five years old then—and the news did come 
home that the vessel was lost, and you were, 
in coorse, all drowned. And the poor old 
lady—Mrs. Mayhew, I mean—took it mightily 
to heart, poor soul, and never held up her head 
like again, though she lived, maybe, a matter 
of ten years arterwards.” 

** Had Mrs. Edward no other child?” asked 
Charles—for Norman was too much absorbed in 
his own reflections to carry on the conversation. 

“None that ever I heard on, Sir; I am 
positive that there wasn’t another down here, 
and they was pretty much here, along with 
Mrs. Mayhew, before they did go out; and I 
can’t think there was another, for the old lady 
left all her property to a distant relation—a 
Mr. Quaife—a second cousin, like—that lives 
down in the Sheers somewhere.” 

‘The Sheers! where are they ?” 


“TI can’t jestly tell you, Sir; but the lawyer 
that gets in his rents down here—for Mrs, 
Mayhew left a power of houses—can give you 
his direction, no doubt, Sir.” 

‘* And who is the lawyer ?” 

i Mr. of street.” Having thus 
satisfied himself that the old sexton had nothin 
more to tell that bore upon the subject, Charles 
put half-a-crown into his hand, and motioned 
Norman from the spot. The friends walked 
silently together to their inn. 

The next morning they both waited upon 
the lawyer, who had been mentioned to them 
as the agent of Mrs. Mayhew’s heir; and 
from him, they received full confirmation of 
what they had learned on the preceding day— 
so full and certain, indeed, that Norman’s 
persuasion of his mother’s escape, entirely 
gave way to it. 

“Well, Charles,” he said, as they left the 
office, ‘it is of no use to hold out longer; the 
evidence is too strong to admit of farther doubt. 
I shall now be anxious to get back to Amster- 
dam as soon as possible.” 

“That, at all events, you must not do yet. 
Remember, you are to finish the summer with 
me in shire.” 

But Norman pleaded that he left business 
unsettled in Holland which required his pres- 
ence; and, moreover, that his spirits were too 
much damped by the untoward termination of 
his research, to be able, at present, to appreciate 
his friend’s kindness. Charles was, therefore, 
obliged to content himself with a promise of a 
lengthened visit in the following year. To 
soften the disappointment, however, he pro- 
mised to accompany his friend to London; and 
as the weather was still tolerably favourable, it 
was arranged to continue the journey on foot, 
starting early on the coming day. 

It will be seen that so fully persuaded was 
Norman Edwards of his identity with the child 
of the Lieutenant Edward, that though several 
circumstances had transpired in the course of 
his enquiry that he could not reconcile with 
his own vague recollections, he was, by no 
means, shaken in the primary belief; and it 
did not at all occur to him to recommence his 
researches a priori. Neither is this to be won- 
dered at ; though it will be seen, that this very 
circumstance tended to close his eyes against 
evidence that might materially have assisted 
(to use a sportsman’s phrase) in opening another 
scent, and, as it would have proved, the true one. 

We need not accompany our travellers 
throughout their whole progress to London, 
wither they proceeded according to their ar- 
ranged plan; but it is necessary to mention an 
incident that occurred in the second day’s 
journey, as showing how deeply Norman Ed- 
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wards was bound down to his preconceived 
notions of his own origin. 

The friends had intentionally diverged from 
the main road on their leaving Canterbury, 
in order to visit some ruins considerably to the 
left, as well a: to avoid the large and populous 


towns that lay in that direct route. They had 
accomplished about two thirds of their journey, 
when a turn of the almost solitary by-way in 
which they were walking, brought them in 
front of a respectable-looking mansion, seated 
on a rising ground at some little distance from 
the road, but connected with it by a carriage 
drive through a venerable shrubbery and lawn. 
At first sight of this scene of English comfort, 
Norman made a full stop, and gazed at it with 
feelings—as he afterwards confessed—more 
allied to terrorthan any other sensation; and 
for more than a minute he was incapable of 
utterance. 

“Norman, my dear fellow, you are not 
well!’’ exclaimed Charles, at a loss to under- 
stand the change that so instantaneously came 
over the countenance of his friend. But he 
did not appear to heed the enquiry. At length 
the almost choking emotion gave way to a 
flood of tears, while he unconsciously muttered 
to himself, ‘‘ It is a dream —it must be a dream 
—Charles,” he said, suddenly rousing himself, 
“IT must see the inside of that house.” 

This, fortunately, was no difficult matter, 
as a board at the entrance gate announced that 
the property was for sale, and directed enquirers 
to the mansion itself for further particulars. 
They therefore passed over the boundary, and 
walked rapidly along the gravelled road. 

“There is a nearer way than this, though,” 
said Norman—but so wildly and in so altered 
a voice, that Charles involuntarily looked round 
to see whether they were not joined by a third 
party. ‘‘ Yes, there should be a nearer way 
than this,” he repeated, and as he repeated it, 
turned into a narrow and all but imperceptible 
path that led into the very thickest part of the 
shrubbery by which the road was skirted. His 
friend followed him in amazement. 

The path widened a little as they walked on, 
but the thick foliage that completely covered 
it in, imparted such a sepulchral gloom and 
chilliness to the confined avenue, that Charles 
almost hesitated to proceed. 

“Norman,” he asked, almost in a whisper ; 
** what has come to you, man?” 

** But Norman was still silent, until, arriving 
at a small spring that bubbled up from some 
rock work at the side of the path, he halted, 
and grasping Charles by the arm, whispered 
in the ear of his astonished friend. ‘ There 
should be a summer-house behind that foun- 
tain.—Charles, Charles, I have sat in it with 


my mother, and I have drank of that water 
from her own blessed hand. Don’t speak— 
in mercy, don’t speak. Oh, if it be a dream, 
it is a most enrapturing one.” 

Thus saying, he relinquished his hold, and 
bending over the limpid stream, drank a long 
and enspiriting draught from the fountain head, 
and bathed his burning brow with the cooling 
element. When he rose, the unnatural fire had 
left his eye, and when he spoke again, his 
voice had regained its own musical tones. 

‘ Charles,” he said, putting his arm within 
that of his companion, ‘ forgive my wayward- 
ness. I fear I have strangely forgotten myself; 
I am better now. Let us return to the road.” 

“What!” exclaimed Charles ; “ will you not 
go on to the house?” 

‘“ No, my friend, I had rather not. There 
certainly is something in the spot that connects 
itself strangely with my infancy; but as there 
is no hope of recalling the dead, why should I 
invoke their shades?—No, let us return.” 

They did return, and Norman did not look 
back upon the scene that had so disturbed the 
equilibrium of his mind. He did not even in 
conversation, refer to it again. 

On the evening of the same day, Norman 
and Charles reached London, and two days 
after, Norman, who was again rejoined by his 
servant, embarked on board an Hamburgh 
steamer, reiterating his promise to return when 
his Amsterdam affairs were finally settled. 


Our village of B is, by no means, a 
place of fashionable resort; and its peculiar 
and picturesque beauties are almost hidden 
from vulgar gaze, by reason of its remote and 
secluded situation. Nevertheless, it is not 
wholly unknown or appreciated. Thus, during 
the summer months, our meadows are enliven- 
ed by the gambols and shouts of whole families 
of children, who, with their mothers or nurse- 
maids, have escaped from the smoky atmos- 
phere and confined back, yards of the neigh- 
bouring towns, to luxuriate for awhile in our 
green pastures. Invalids, too, from the same 
quarters, may be seen, tottering along our 
pleasant walks, and trying to draw a fresh 
health and vigour, with every inhalation of the 
pure and restorative air of B Such peri- 
odical visits as these are so regularly expected 
by our villagers, that several, whose means and 
circumstances enable them to fit up a spare 
room or two, in anything like a comfortable 
style, look to their lodgers, (in humble imita- 
tion of their more exalted congeners in the 
higher places of the earth) as a principal re- 
source against the formidable rent day. 

Setting aside the political economy of the 
matter, however, it was to one of these lowly 
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lodging-houses that Charles Lee, some nine or 
ten months after his first transitory visit, bent 
his steps, and entered into negociation for the 
occupancy of a part of the tenement, including 
board and attendance. This was no difficult 
matter; for the young man’s prepossessing 
appearance and manners were a sufficient pass- 
port to the good graces of worthy Mrs. Ander- 
son; to say nothing of his offer to pay the 
charges in advance. He accordingly departed 
with a promise to forward his luggage from 
the neighbouring town, on the next day, when 
he also would return to take possession. 

A little matter serves to excite the wonder 
of, and to give room for gossip in, a country 
hamlet, and Charles Lee did not escape the 
common lot. ‘Who can he be?” ‘ What can 
he want here ?”” were the first questions that 
presented themselves to the minds of the neigh- 
bours; but, in the course of a week or too, 
there were more ominous whispers, that he did 
no good, either to his own reputation, or that 
of poor Caroline Morris (that being the name 
by which only she was known). ‘I think 
your lodger drinks a power of ginger beer, and 
doesn’t hurry about it either,” said an old crone, 
with a not at all concealed sneer, to Mrs. 
Anderson. ‘‘ And why shouldn’t he?” asked 
the good old lady : ‘“‘ Why shouldn’t he, if he 
likes it? I'll warrant he pays for it honestly.” 

‘Qh, it’s no business of mine, if it comes to 
that, only Mrs. Morris had better look after her 
girl, (her girl! Oh, if Charles Lee had heard 
it !)—that’s all. Why, I watched him in there 
three times yesterday, and he’s gone in there 
again now, for I saw him with my own eyes ; 
and so I come up here to let you know my 
mind about your gentleman lodger—that’s all.” 

True it is, however, that the marked atten- 
tion paid by the handsome young stranger to 
Caroline Morris, and his frequent visits to the 
cottage, did not escape the notice of others be- 
side the cankered old gossip, who was the first 
to observe it ; or, at any rate, to speak of it. 
The first to take alarm at, if not to notice, these 
| visits and attentions, was Caroline herself. 
She could not but perceive the ardent, though 
respectful gaze, and the assumed indifference 
that but slightly concealed the blushing confu- 
sion of the young stranger’s manner towards 
her. Under other circumstances these signs 
and tokens might have been gratifying to Caro- 
line, as they doubtless have been to many 
a young lady beside; but it was sufficient 
that she was poor and friendless, and he, a 
stranger, and apparently rich, to awaken her 
prudence’ at least. And it did awaken her 
prudence; and it was observed that very soon 
the young man slackened, and then altogether 
dopped his visits to the turnpike-gate house. 


It was more than three weeks after his taking 
up his temporary residence in B——, that 
Charles was walking in a disconsolate mood to 
the top of the hill, from which, nearly a year 
before, he had first looked down upon the little 
village. It was an hour after sunset, and thie 
twilight was rapidly losing itself in the thicker 
darkness; but still he walked on until he 
arrived at the very spot on which his friend and 
himself had paused to take their first glance of 
the lovely valley. Here he turned; and thus 
he communed with himself. ‘I will leave 
this place to-morrow. Why did I ever return 
to it? Why subject myself to the odium that 
now attaches to me; or, why disturb the tran- 
quillity of that excellent girl? Would to 
heaven that I knew more about her, or that I 
knew less! but she has placed an insurmount- 
able bar between that knowledge and myself 
by her unworthy suspicions. Money! birth! 
station! Let them all go; but I am not such 
a fool either, as to pick up the first pretty girl 
I meet with, and marry her, off hand, without 
knowing what else she may have to compensate 
for them. Now, I would have found out all 
this in time, if the silly ; no—hang it— 
she is not silly either =" 

How much farther he might have proceeded 
is uncertain, for the sound of wheels from be- 
hind him, roused him from his reverie ; and 
caused him to step to one side of the road to 
let the vehicle pass, while at the same time he 
cast up acareless glance at the driver. But 
what was his astonishment, when that glance 
revealed to him the form and features of uncle 
Elton! ‘ If I hide from him,” thought Charles, 
‘my purpose of being here, I shall certainly ex- 
cite his wonder, if not his suspicion ; andif I open 
my heart to him, he will laugh at me for a sick- 
brained fool; or, at any rate, try to reason me 
out of my folly. A pretty confidant, he, in a 
love affair! And what in the world could 
bring him to this out of the way place, I 
wonder? Well, here he is, and I will not avoid 
him ;”—and suiting the action to the word, he 
stepped out of the concealing shade just as his 
uncle was passing the spot, unconscious of his 
nephew’s proximity. 

“Charles, my boy, is that you?” was the 
first salutation, which was accompanied by the 
instant reining in of the horse. ‘‘ Why, what 
in the name of goodness brought you here ?” 

** And you,” said Charles, avoiding the direct 
question, but shaking heartily the extended 
hand of his uncle; ‘‘ who could have thought 
of meeting you here ?” 

“But here I am, nevertheless ; come, get 
up, and give an account of yourself.” 

Charles complied with the invitation, so far 
as to mount his uncle’s old travelling gig ; but 
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he still hesitated as to how far he should com- 
mit himself to the enquiry ; so his uncle went on. 

“Why, I fancied you had had warning 
enough to have lasted you the next ten years, at 
least, and thought you had settled down in 
shire, as a stay-at-home country gentleman.” 

**Oh,” said Charles, laughing, ‘* I have tried 
it with indifferent success, and intend to try 
it again. I am going homewards to-morrow.” 

* And I too,” answered Mr. Elton, ‘‘and as 
my gig will carry double, you may as well 
share it with me. Remember we have not 
seen you in London since you slipped the 
leash —let me see — ah, five years ago.” 

“ That is no fault of mine, uncle—you know 
Icalled at your house last summer, when I 
returned from the Continent, and you were all 
at Brighton; and I have not left home since, 
except on this occasion, and I intended to stay 
with you a few days on my return.’ 

“Good, very good, Charles; your aunt and 
cousin are longing to see you. Well, I sup- 
pose you are on a secret excursion now, and in 
truth, soam I. So we will each keep our own 
counsel to-night. But where are you staying ?” 

Charles indicated his lodging as being within 
a stone’s throw of the Red Lion, at w hich they 
had now arrived; and his uncle, without pres- 
sing any further question, informed him that 
he intended to put up for the night at that 
same hostelry ; and intimating that his business 
prohibited him from giving his nephew more 
time at present, he enquired at what hour he 
would be ready to start on the following day. 
These matters settled, they separated for the 
night—Mr. Elton, to transact whatever busi- 
ness might have called him to B ; and 
Charles to settle with his landlady, pack up his 
travelling bag, and ponder over his love affair. 

The next morning found the uncle and 
nephew some miles on the London road, before 
either made any allusion to the village they 
had left behind them. The silence was at 
length broken by Mr. Elton. 

‘So, Charles, I find you have made ac- 
quaintance with my friend, Mrs. Morris?” 

“Your friend, uncle? Is it possible that 
you are acquainted with her?” 

‘Very possible, my dear young friend. And 
now, will you tell me truly why you have been 
spending the last month in that neighbourhood ? 
Mind, I do not ask it as your uncle or as your 
guardian; but simply as a friend, and in the 
hope of doing you service.” 

‘Simply then, dear uncle,—but don’t laugh 
at me if you can help it—I have fallen in love 
with Mrs. Morris’s daughter, and I wanted to 
know something more of her before I committed 
myself to an engagement that might, without 
such previous knowledge, end most miserably.” 


‘** And you have been disappointed ?” 

“Yes, uncle, to a certain extent, for I sup- 
pose the good folks were frightened at my first 
advances, and so sounded an instant retreat.” 

Mr. Elton smiled now, for the first time— 
** Why, really, Charles, you look most like the 
retreating party. But I suppose you have 
seen enough of the young woman ?”’ 

‘No, indeed, uncle, | have not; and I am 
sure if you are her friend, I have no further 


reason to fear the consequences. I wish I had 
known it before.” 
‘““Stop, Charles, not so fast. You are a 


sensible young man, and you know that I may 
call many a young lady friend that it would 
not be suitable for you to call wife.” 

‘** But, uncle, only give me an ——— 
of judging for myself, and I 

** And you fancy you should come to a right 
decision. Well?” 

‘That is not exactly what I was going to 
say, uncle; butit will do. So only give me the 
means of seeing more of Caroline Morris, — 

“The young woman’s name is not Morris— 
it is Seaton. Come, I see you want to know 
something more about these mysterious per- 
sonages, and I will tell you all that is necessary 
you should know. Mrs. Morris's first husband 
was an old friend of mine, and in far better 
circumstances than I am myself. He wasa 
rich merchant; his name was Seaton, and he 
was the father of Caroline. Mrs. Morris’s 
second husband was a rascal, and by him, she 
was reduced to what you now see her—and 
indeed to a lower state of poverty than that 
in which she is now placed. The daughter, I 
believe to be a most excellent young woman, 
and so far you have been more fortunate than 
—I must say it, Charles—than you deserve to 
have been in this neck or nothing wild goose 
chase. She is well educated, and, only that 
she would not leave her mother, might have 
been in other circumstances. And now do you 
wish to hear more of her?” 

** Yes, uncle, I do. Nay, I will take her at 
your word at once, if she will take me at mine.” 

‘* And so prove herself as great a fool as 
you.—No, that wili never do. But come, cheer 
up. Mrs. Morris and her daughter have 
promised to spend a month with us in London, 
commencing from next Christmas day, and if 
you hold the same mind then that you do now, 
come, and spend the Christmas with us too.” 

‘*Don’t fear for that, uncle; but it will bea 
long time to Christmas.” 

“The more time for you to look round, 
Charles, to know what you are about. Mind, 
I do not insist on your performance of your 
part of the contract, for I don’t see you have 
made a hole in the lady’s heart at present.” 
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‘** Indeed, I think so too,” said Charles, de- 
spondingly ; ‘ but, uncle, one thing more, I sup- 
pose you heard enough of me from them, but 
did you say who I was?” 

“No, Charles, indeed, I only guessed at the 
individual, when they told me of the annoyance 
you had caused them. So, if you please, 
you may begin ‘de novo’ when Christmas 
comes, but until then, I should recommend 
you to hold off. And now to change the sub- 
ject, let me hear a little bit about your travels.” 

* * * ~ * x * 

Christmas came at last, and with it, to the 
hospitable fireside of Mr. Elton, came Mrs, 
Morris and Caroline Seaton; nor was Charles 
Lee far behind. But I have no intention of 
inflicting on my readers the tedium of a modern 
courtship. It must suffice to say, that Charles 
succeeded in producing a more favourable im- 
pression upon the young lady than their first 
acquaintance had promised, and before a month 
had elapsed, had obtained permission to renew 
it at B , under brighter auspices. 

** But why go back to B at all ?” asked 
Mrs. Elton. ‘Come now, I see how things 
are to turn out, and for all your sakes I sin- 
cerely rejoice at it; but why go back to your 
mean cottage, and meaner occupation? Why 
not stay with us, till another home is provided ?” 

“No, it must not be, dear Mrs. Elton,” 
answered Caroline; ‘“‘we have enjoyed more 
happiness in that cottage, than ever I remember 
to have fallen to our lot; and we must not 
desert it so ungratefully. As to the occupation, 
your kind husband took care that it should be 
one, only in name; but were it otherwise, I 
trust we could cheerfully have submitted to it.” 

“You are right, dear Caroline, and I am 
wrong; but I hope the time will not be long 
before you take again your proper place in 
society. You have been sorely tried, but, like 
gold, you will shine brighter for the furnace.”’ 

Thus then the Christmas party separated. 

But all this time where was Norman Ed- 
wards? Why, he had written to his friend 
that the settlement of his late foster-father’s 
affairs had required more time and attention 
than he had calculated upon, and that his 
promised visit must necessarily be deferred 
until the following summer; and with this 
Charles was obliged to content himself. 

Meanwhile, time passed on, and Charles, 
now a welcome visitor, had passed another 
week at B He took his old lodgings at 
Mrs. Anderson’s; but much of his time (to 
the scandal of our virtuous village) was spent 
at the turnpike-house—but let this pass, seeing 
that I, too, was over-suspicious in the matter. 
But I have confessed, and received absolution ; 
so, again I say, let it pass. 


One evening, (it was on the fourth. of 
March) the young couple had returned from 
a long walk, and entered the cottage to seek 
the refreshment of the tea-table. To Charles’s 
surprise, Mrs. Morris was absent, and he en- 
quired if she were unwell, : 

‘* Not unwell,’’ answered Caroline; but 
this is a day of sorrow to her, and indeed to 
us both. This day twenty-three years, my 
poor father and brother were drowned.” 

‘Drowned! dear Caroline, how? where?” 

“TI can hardly tell you, Charles, for I was 
then but a baby, and the remembrance is so 
painful to her, that I have never dared to ask 
her the particulars. All I really know, is that 
they were lost in a very, very, violent storm 
that happened on that day; I believe they 
were going to Antwerp.” 

‘Can it be possible?” thought Charles to 
himself, but he mastered the rising emotion, 
After a little pause, he took a candle from the 
table, and held it to the picture that had once 
before so strongly attracted his notice. 

“And is this the portrait of your father, 
Caroline ?” 

“Yes, and that little boy was my brother— 
poor Edward !” 

‘*Edward!” exclaimed Charles, now unable 
to restrain his feelings—‘* Did you say his 
name was Edward?” 

‘Yes, Charles, but 

‘And how old was he when he was lost ?” 

“* About four years,—but dear Charles 7 

But Charles was too intensely occupied in 
examining the painting anew, to heed the 
alarm that his extraordinary demeanour had 
occasioned, At length he slowly withdrew; 
but not till every particular of his friend’s 
youthful history had flitted in rapid review 
across his memory. 

“Caroline,” he whispered, ‘ your 
was not drowned. I know him. He is my 
friend; and you, too, have seen him.” 

It was now Caroline’s turn to show tokens 
of amazement; but she was a strong-minded 
girl, and she soon became sufficiently composed 
to listen to Charles’s explanation; and when 
he had ended, she could but confess that the 
probabilities were strong. 
“Strong!” exclaimed Charles, ‘‘ why, are 
they not certain? The time, the circumstances, 
the likeness—what a blockhead I must have 
been never to have observed before, the like- 
ness between Norman and your father in that 
picture—and the little dog—and the name on his 
clothes—why, all agree in every particular.” 

““Yhey do indeed, Charles, and yet I fear to 
hope where there may be a doubt.” 

Again, Charles went over every circumstance 
with which he was acquainted, and again with 
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the same result. At last, he remembered the 
extraordinary emotions Norman had shown at 
the sight of the house and shrubbery upon 
which they had accidentally come in their jour- 
ney from Canterbury to London. As near as 
he could, he described the locality, and as cor- 
rectly as he could recollect, the situation of the 
house and its peculiar features. 

‘That was, indeed, our house,” said the 
agitated girl, and that fountain was a favourite 
retreat of my mother’s, in her sad widowhood 
—yes, it must, indeed, have been my brother. 
But, Charles, I dread the disclosure to my dear 
mother ; the excess of joy will be fatal. What 
shall we do?” 

It was difficult to decide ; but at length it 
was decided, that nothing should, at present 
transpire ; but that Charles should write to 
Norman, and hasten his visit, and that he 
should also consult their good friend Mr. Elton, 
as to how the disclosure should be made. 
Caroline proposed writing ; but Charles thought 
it would be better to see his uncle, and for this 
purpose, intimated that he should leave for 
London on the following day. But he had 
another project in view that he did not mention. 

That same evening, Charles wrote a hasty 
letter to Norman, urging his instant departure 
from Amsterdam ; briefly stating the discovery 
he had made; and begging him to bring with 
him every vestige that bore upon his identity 
with the long lost child. 

The next evening, Charles was in London, 
and it was a week before he returned to B . 

A month passed by, and no answer was 
received from Norman. This was strange, 
Charles thought ; ‘but he will surely be here 
himself, in a few days,” and until his arrival it 
was judged prudent to keep the matter entirely 
secret from the mother. Meanwhile, arrange- 
ments for the wedding were hastening; and 
Charles, after lingering, day after day, in the 
vicinity of the bride elect, at length bade her 
farewell till these arrangements should be com- 
pleted, and the day should arrive ; intending 
to spend the intermediate time in preparing his 
home in shire, for the reception of his 
wife. 

The happy day at length arrived ; and with 
it, Charles and his sister to B , as bride- 
groom and bridesmaid. Mr. Elton was also 
present; and nothing damped the happiness of 
that morning except the unaccountable absence 
and silence of Norman. Trusting, however, to 
have this satisfactorily cleared up in time, the 
wedding party proceeded to Ramsgate imme- 
diately after the ceremony, where, as the reader 
already knows—if my introduction be not for- 
gotten—a house had been taken for a month 
for their accommodation ; and where Charles 


also expected to meet his aunt Elton and his 
cousin Ruth. 

This was to be a day of good fortune. On 
alighting from the chaise, Charles was inform- 
ed that a gentleman was awaiting his arrival. 
It was Norman Edwards. 

“T received your letter only four days 
since,” was his first salutation ; ‘and I have 
travelled night and day to find you. 1 was in 
shire last night, little thinking that I had 
passed you on the road. And now, when can 
we set this question at rest?” 

** As soon as you like, Norman—no, not as 
soon as that, either—but as soon as your 
mother is prepared to receive you; and you 
are prepared——.” 

‘IT am ready now, Charles, this minute.” 

‘* Not so fast, dear Norman ; a pretty figure 
you are now for a wedding party.” 

** A wedding party!” 

*“Yes—did they not tell you in 
that I was on my way, to be married ?” 

‘* This is the first I have heard of it, Charles ; 
but excuse me, I am no company for such an 
occasion, just now.” 

‘* And excuse me, Norman, but you must be, 
for I have married your sister. And now, slip 
this way up into the dressing-room, and you 
shall know all. Stop, we must take your 
packages with us. There—that will do.” 

Charles had been nearly an hour absent from 
his friends, and his wife had already undergone 
a little gentle raillery from her ‘ uncle Elton,’ 
on the subject of his early acquired indifference, 
when he re-appeared among them. 

** A pretty husband you are, already,” laugh- 
ed Mr. Elton; ‘‘ we began to think you had 
run away from your wife in earnest.” 

‘* Business, uncle, business! you know business 
must be minded,” said Charles, carelessly. “‘ But 
come, I will make up for my neglect. I have 
just received a curiosity—a wedding present— 
from abroad, that I wish you to see before 
dinner. This way, Caroline. This way all.” 

‘* Dear Charles,” whispered Caroline, as they 
preceded the party to the dressing-room ; “is 
it anything about Edward ?” 

It was Edward himself. 

‘But will it not be too sudden? Think, 
Charles. It will be too much for my dear 
mother; it is almost too much for me.” 

“It is the best 1 could do. Norman would 
not wait a minute longer, and after all it must 
be gone through.” 

They had got to the dressing-room door, 
and Charles threw it open and entered. 

‘¢ There, what do you think of this,” he said, 
patting a little Blenheim spaniel that lay 
motionless on the table. 

Caroline clung trembling to her husband’s 
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arm. Charles’ question was addressed to the 
mother, and he anxiously — breathlessly — 
watched the result. 

One glance at the inanimate object sufficed 
—‘It is Carlo,” she gasped, and sank fainting 
into the arms of her long lost son. 

“Dearest Mother!” We draw a veil over 
the interview. * * * * © # 

Little remains to be told; but at the risk of 
being thought tedious, that little must be added. 
It will be remembered that when Charles 
Lee went to London, professedly to consult 
his uncle on the best manner of breaking the 
truth of her Edward’s existence to Mrs. Morris, 
it was stated that he had a second object in 
view. This was to ascertain whether the house 
—the former country house of Mr. Seaton— 
was still in the market; and if so, to take 
measures for its purchase. -Happily, he suc- 
ceeded; and with the assistance of his benevo- 
lent uncle, and kind-hearted aunt and cousin, 
the purchase was completed; and the house 
itself rendered sufficiently habitable to receive 
the happy party when their month at Ramsgate 
was expired. There, lives the now happy 
widow—happy in a re-instatement to her 
original condition of affluence; but happier 
still in the society of her long mourned Edward. 

Often may the mother and son be seen 
walking through the recently neglected pleasure 
grounds, while planning their perfect restora- 
tion to their original and pristine beauty; and 
many an hour have they passed, in such com- 
munings as only an affectionate mother and 
son can know, beside the sacred fountain. 
But there is one spot still more hallowed by 
past remembrances and associations. It is the 


old library, with its old and well worn furni-. 


ture, and in the very pannel from which it was 
so sadly removed twenty-four years ago, now 
hangs The Picture ! 


FAVOURITE. 


A FRENCH STORY. 


CHAPTER V. 

On the night of the !7th September, the 
drum suddenly beat in the streets of Moscow, 
and cries of “fire!” spread dismay and alarm 
amongst the troops, who had sought shelter in 
the vast untenanted palaces. Startled from 
their sleep,—some seized their arms, and rushed 
wildly into the streets ; others loaded themselves 
with the most precious articles left behind by 
the Russians; while some, whom the attrac- 
tion of wine had drawn to the cellars below, 
remained there in a state of intoxication, and, 
deaf to the calls of their officers, found a hor- 
rible death under the ruins of the burning 


edifices. The Count Rastopkin, Governor of 
Moscow, had granted liberty to six thousand 
criminals, on condition that they should fire 
the capital, but death, instead of liberty, was 
the doom of the greater number of these 
miserable beings, for, dragged by the French 
soldiers into a large open space in the city, 
they were inhumanely shot and butchered, 
many of them still madly grasping the incen- 
diary torch. At night, on the 18th of October, 
Napoleon and his ill-fated army began their 
retrogade march, having failed in securing that 
peace so ardently desired. Soon, alas! they 
presented an awful spectacle of horror and of 
pity. Harassed by the Cossacks, weakened 
by fatigue, and lessened by hunger and ex- 
treme cold, the unhappy Frenchmen literally 
dragged themselves along the highways, or 
crawled aside to die. Friends forgot the sacred 
bond as they contested, with fiendish avidity, 
the luxury of a morsel of bread—the soldier 
no longer acknowledged his officer if he was 
called on to yield him a place around the mis- 
erable fires of green-wood—every man became 
equal in the presence of the grim leveller Death, 
and in the complication of sufferings they en- 
dured, a savage selfishness was engendered, 
which banished every feeling common to hu- 
manity. Thousands of convoys, of provision 
waggons, of cannon, and not less than forty 
thousand horses, were lost in the retreat—the 
soldiers who could, deserted, and fire, cold, 
hunger, misery, sickness—death under its most 
hideous aspects—carried off their comrades, 
Hitherto victorious in arms, the French were 
thus conquered by the elements themselves, 
and the Emperor, with the remnant of his staff, 
fled in ignominy and dejection, to Germany, 
through which he had but lately passed in 
triumph and glory. 

‘*Captain,” said Peter, halting, ‘‘I can really 
go no further. I am unaccustomed to travel- 
ling on foot. And to think,” he continued, 
with a sigh, “that I have eaten of this poor 
animal! Ah, captain, I shall never forgive 
myself!” 

‘“‘ Peter,” replied Felix, sad in heart, “1 
also have partaken of thy horse—without, we 
had perished, and no more should we have 
seen our beloved country, and my fond mother 
would never have beheld me again.” And as 
he spoke, the captain took the bridle, and led 
on Favourite, who had become so emaciated as 
to be unfit to bear a rider. 

‘I have no mother—no one awaits my re- 
turn.—Indeed, captain, I can walk no more. 
I will lay me down in this ditch and sleep.” 

“Ts it death you court ?” 

“ Let it come.” 

** Peter—dear Peter, dost thou not love thy 
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captain ?”—Peter was silent. ‘Thou who 
shouldst share my dangers and my glories— 
wilt thou then forsake me ?—Peter, I beseech 
thee—I command thee to rise up.” Felix, in 
desperation, seized his sabre, roused Peter 
from his recumbent position, compelled him to 
walk, and was thus the means of saving the 
life of his faithful servant and companion. 
From that day, obedience was restored, and 
the soldier and his officer nightly shared the 
bed with Favourite ; and each morning, before 
purchasing a morsel of bread at its weight in 
gold, the captain would stroll forth and gather 
ascanty meal of half-withered leaves to appease 
the hunger of his cherished courser. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Russians descending from Wolhinia, 
reached Borizof before the advanced guard of 
the French, and thus cut off the usual route 
into Poland. Officers were dispatched to trace 
the course of the Bérézina, which separated 
the contending armies, and to reconnoitre the 
enemy. On the night of the 25th November, 
two pontoons were thrown across the river at 
a point where the waters appeared more shallow, 
and the order was given, both in front and rear, 
to resist unto death. On the flanks a deadly 
struggle was maintained against hordes of Cos- 
sacks. Felix led on one division to the attack, 
along with Peter, who, seldom from the side 
of his master, had stolen a horse belonging to 
a provision waggon, not forgetting, at the same 
time, to help himself to a bag of grain, of 
which Favourite received the larger moiety. 
The Cossacks were driven back, but not until a 
ball had wounded Felix, and killed the charger 
on which the redoubtable Peter was mounted. 

‘Stolen goods never profit,” sighed Peter, 
quickly rising, and running to assist his officer. 
And both hastened on to the Bérézina. Already 
the entrance to the temporary bridges was a 
scene of tumultuous confusion. One was des- 
tined for the infantry and cavalry, the other 
for the artillery and baggages. All pressed 
forwards, and in their eagerness increased the 
danger of the passage. Some were thrown 
under the horses’ feet, others were precipitated 
into the river—the shrieks of women and 
children, and the cries of the wounded, were 
disregarded’ in the frightful struggle, and the 
instinctive love of life betrayed itself in all its 
baseness and violence. 

“I beseech you, keep back, captain,” cried 
Peter; ‘I will go before, and force a passage,” 
at the same time pressing forward, and vocife- 
rating, at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Room fora 
wounded officer !”” 

‘Peter, Peter! forbear; think you any one 
will respect my rights at such a moment?” 


Felix turned from the sad and horrible spec- 
tacle, and followed the river’s course, believing 
that he descried a place where the ice presented 
a solid surface. Ordering Peter to advance 
cautiously, he followed himself, applying the 
spur to Favourite, who pranced forward. The 
ice suddenly broke—Peter swam towards the 
bank, and the horse, startled at the plunge, 
fortunately recoiled. ‘‘ Never fear, captain,” 
cried Peter, as he clung to the shore, “ throw 
me the bridle.” Felix complied, and they thus 
landed safely. Night came, and in a shed near 
a barn where the Emperor passed a sorrowful 
night, Felix found leisure to dress his wound, 
and the next day saw him and Peter following 
the columns on their march to Wilna, 


CHAPTER VII. 

‘The night is as black as pitch, Captain ; 
I cannot see the way.” 

‘*Hold on by Favourite,” was the reply; 
‘he will guide thee ; he is less feeble than he 
was, and appears to scent the air gratefully.— 
We are in France, Peter !” 

‘Tt must be so, captain, for I feel my own 
heart beat more rapidly, and I could willingly 
dance if you were not so sad.” 

The captain suppressed a deep sigh, and 
Peter did not venture again to break the silence. 

Alas! what a contrast between the departure 
and the return of the brave soldier, Then he 
indulged in dreams of glory, fortune, and hap- 
piness; now, no reality presented itself, but 
rest, poverty, and misfortune. ‘TI love this 
young girl,” he muttered; “her image has 
every night hovered around my bed of snow. 
Alas! since the passage of the Bérézina I have 
seen it no more ; I have but beheld that of my 
mother ; she will never abandon me; we shall 
yet spend many long days together.—But by 
what fatality is it that I have not received a 
single letter from her since my entrance on the 
campaign ?” 

Peter began to whistle. 

‘Dost thou see nothing,” asked the captain, 
“neither trees nor houses, which might remind 
thee of our approach to the chateau of M. 
Henner.” As Peter strained his eyes to their 
utmost limit, and attempted to revive his 
recollections, Favourite miraculously stopped 
and began to neigh loudly. “It is here,” 
said the soldier, “ I know it again, and so does 
Favourite.” The captain rested his hand on 
his heart; he was ill and faint: “Go,” said 
he, dismounting, with the aid of Peter, ‘Adieu, 
my faithful steed—we shall never see thee 
again.” ‘It is agreed, then, captain,” said 
Peter, taking Favourite by the bridle, ‘ that I 
shall say ‘ Monsieur le Captain Gerard presents 
his respects to the proprietor, and returns the 
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horse that was kindly lent him; but, being 
compelled to hasten for Paris, to his mother, 
he is deprived of the honour of presenting his 
respects to Monsieur and to Madomoiselle 
Henner.’ Is that right ?” 

“You are very pale, captain,” 
soldier, ‘‘ I will not leave you.” 

“Go quickly, my friend; I will wait for 
thee on this seat.” 

The soldier rang the bell—the door was 
immediately opened by Francis the groom, 
whom Favourite almost overthrew as he rushed 
to his stable. The saloon of M. Henner was 
more than usually animated that evening; 
though the hour was far advanced, M. Guichard 
was in no hurry to leave. Peter entered, pre- 
ceded by a little jockey, with large black eyes ; 
but scarcely had the soldier, after saluting M. 
Henner, commenced the discourse which his 
officer had taken such pains to teach him, than 
a general cry was heard—one seized a lamp, 
another a torch, and all, indiscriminately, made 
for the highway. 

The captain, folded in his green mantle, was 
patiently waiting the return of Peter, when he 
sudéenly found himself surrounded, and was 
bewildered amidst the confusion of lights which 
peered through the gloom. Amongst this hur- 
ried crowd, however, one cry had been uttered 
which had penetrated his heart—it was the 
voice of his mother! Believing himself under 
the influence of a dream, Felix suffered himself 
to be raised and conducted to the saloon, where, 
M. Guichard, having administered sundry resto- 
ratives, in the shape of smelling salts and warm 
cordial, he at last recovered his consciousness. 

‘*My dear captain,” said M. Henner with 
emotion, “it appears from the manner in which 
you thought to avoid my dwelling, that you 
knew not that you should find your mother ; 
we brought her here that we might detain you 
in your journey, since you had promised my 
daughter to bring back her Favourite. But I 
shall detain you on my own account, for I have 
a debt to pay you—you, my saviour!” and he 
affectionately extended his hand. The captain 
warmly responded to this token of friendship 
in his host, whom he could not but regard with 
gratitude, for the happiness that he owed him, 
in discovering his mother so well provided ; 
but he feared to raise his eyes to Helen, whose 
arm was entwined round that of her father, and 
whose pretty head rested on the shoulder of 
the old man. Madam Gerard unfastened the 
helmet of her son, and laying it aside wiped his 
pale forehead. “Poor young man!” mur- 
mured the doctor, ‘‘ moral sufferings have 
indeed been added to physical privations. But 


said the 
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we will take care of you,” added he, with an 
animated voice, ‘and we will restore you, but 
on one condition,—that you do not leave us; 
we will marry you—it is agreed.” 

Helen cast a reproachful look on the doctor, 
and rose to seat herself on the sofa. At this 
moment the captain threw back his mantle; a 
cross of honour ornamented his breast, but a 
sorrowful cry broke from his mother ;—then a’ 
long silence followed, interrupted only by 
sighs ; andwhen the soldier, calm and resigned, 
raised up his head, he found Helen at his side in 
the place of the arm he had lost in the battle of 
the Bérézina. ‘' We are betrothed, Sir,” said 
she, with an agitated voice, at the same time 
extending her hand. 

‘** Bravo, bravo!’’ exclaimed the doctor. 

The captain, falling on his knees, ardently 
pressed to his lips the hand which Helen held 
out to him. 

“You are going to kill him who saved my 
life,” cried M. Henner abruptly, observing 
Felix’s emotion, and seizing this pretext to 
raise and embrace him. 

The door opened. ‘“‘ Captain,” said Peter, 
advancing into the saloon; ‘‘ I beg to inform 
you that Favourite the first waits for you.” 

“Thy captain remains with us, my brave 
fellow,” returned M. Henner, “and I hope 
that thou wilt not leave us.” 

‘* Quite agreeable,” said Peter. 

“I know your officer,” said the jockey to 
him, when he had returned, “he gave me five 
franes for having held his horse at the door of 
the surgeon, and the story of these five francs 
has got me into the service of Miss Helen.” 

** My captain could bring you nothing but 
happiness,” said the soldier, who, feasted and 
caressed by all the domestics, for a long season 
gloried in the recital of the misfortunes, and 
above all of the triumphs of the grand army. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Three months after all this, a file of equi- 
pages, with coachmen, adorned in white gloves 
and buoquets, emerged from the court of M. 
Henner’s chateau. Behind the bridal carriage 
two horses followed, richly caparisoned, and 
led by a little jockey, of a spruce and elegant 
figure, wearing the wedding livery. When the 
party had entered the church he approached 
the great entrance, which was left open, removed f 
his cap, knelt between his horses, and devoutly 
joined in the ceremony of the marriage of 
Mademoiselle Helen Henner with Felix Gerard! 

“To him who grants thee, in the moment of 
need, even but a drop of water, render back 
an exhaustless fountain.” 


END OF THIRD VOLUME. 
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